desire to move towards a peaceful settlement. We also indicated reasonable flexibility in our 
efforts to obtain some meaningful contact with the Chinese. In both my opening statement 
and in my rebuttal I asked Wang if his side doubted our sincerity about unconditional 
negotiations why didn't they put us to the test? 


8. I was impressed by inflexibility of Chinese position and their refusal to give any 
indication of willingness to resolve the Viet-Nam crisis or anything else on any terms other 
than their own. I believe that others who listened to the talks will also get same impression. 
In this context our SY officer has tape recorded this session of talks which were broadcast 
by Polish transmitter concealed in or near the meeting room. (I understand our British 
colleagues were also aware of the transmitter in the meeting room. We may find that others 
also listened in.) PZPR Central Committee Plenum, now in session, may have received 
prompt report of our talks. If so, I suspect they also must have been impressed by our 
attempts reach some agreement and by Chinese inflexibility. 


9. I was also impressed by Wang's evident belief that US really was hostile and had 
aggressive intentions towards China. He was particularly eloquent on these points during 
his rebuttal when he was free wheeling and not reading from his text. He appeared 
genuinely to believe US harbors aggressive intentions towards Communist China and inter 
alia twice cited US assistance to Chiang "gang" in slaughtering millions of Chinese as proof 
of US hostility. : 


10. Wang seemed to be trying to drag out length of meeting by reading long statement on 
ChiCom position on disarmament (largely a repeat of previous stand). At end of meeting I 
suggested that because of critical situation Viet-Nam, we meet next January 19. After some 
discussion I agreed to March 16 date. Possible that delay until March 16 may be further 
evidence Chinese desire to extend interval between talks but we subsequently learned 
Ambassador Wang and interpreter Chien will leave before Christmas for 2 months home 
leave plus 20 days travel time. 


11. I note that Dept instructions sent only to Warsaw. Dept may wish to repeat them to 
interested posts together with this telegram and Embtel 998. In briefing GRC both in Dept 
and at Taipei suggest use of paras 5 through 17 of Deptel 863 with changes in Deptel 873, 
plus Wang's statements our 998, omitting Wang's comments about joint investigation para 5 
and doctors and journalists para 10./3/ 


/3/Paragraph 5 of telegram 998 stated that Wang rejected the offer of joint investigations of 
Chinese fishing boat incidents. Paragraph 10 reported that Wang said concerning doctors 
and journalists, "We have repeatedly made clear our position--no problems can be settled 
until major problem (Taiwan) settled." 


Gronouski 


115. Memorandum of Conversation/1/ 
Taipei, December 29, 1965. 


/1/Source: Johnson Library, National Security File, Country File, China, Vol V. Secret. 


Wheeler sent the memorandum of conversation to the President under a January 11 
covering letter. (Ibid.) 


PARTICIPANTS 
President Chiang Kai-shek 
General Earle G. Wheeler, CJCS 


1. I called on President Chiang Kai-shek on the afternoon of 29 December 1965. The 
conversation lasted from 1705 hours until 1855 hours. The conversations were continued 
both before and after a dinner which the President gave for me that evening; however, 
nothing of substance arose additional to the areas covered during the afternoon call. Chinese 
present were: President Chiang Kai-shek; Minister of Defense Chiang Ching-Kuo; Admiral 
Ni Yue-si, Chief of the General Staff; and General Yu Pak-Chuan, Vice Chief of the 
General Staff; Mr. James Shen, Interpreter. On the U.S. side, in addition to General 
Wheeler, were Charge d'Affaires and Ambassador Ad Interim A. W. Hummel, Jr.; Vice 
Admiral William E. Gentner, Commander, Taiwan Defense Command; and Major General 
D. B. Johnson, Chief, Military Assistance Aid Group, Republic of China. 


2. This long conversation was conducted in a friendly atmosphere and the President was 
calm and courteous although frank and direct (I understand from Mr. Hummel unusually 
so). Moreover, the President repeated several times that he desired that I convey his views 
to President Johnson, Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara. 


3. After the usual amenities and serving of tea, the President questioned me closely 
regarding our strategy in Vietnam. I responded by quoting President Johnson as to the 
limited nature of our political objectives (no territorial ambitions; no bases; want predator 
nations of SE Asia to permit their neighbors to seek their own destinies unhindered by 
outside forces) and our consonant military strategy in South Vietnam and North Vietnam. 
The President stated that not to go into North Vietnam did not make military sense; 
however, he understood the political reasons behind this American decision. The fact is that 
the Americans do not recognize the North Vietnamese as merely puppets of the Chinese 
Communists; the ChiComs are your enemy and must not be left untouched if there is to be a 
lasting settlement in Vietnam. You are already fighting Communist China by proxy; indeed, 
you are fighting forces trained and supported by the ChiComs. There are Chinese troops 
now in North Vietnam. It is time for a basic plan to be formulated to deal with the 
ChiComs; such a plan is entirely lacking. Some time ago MOD Chiang Ching-kuo gave the 
U.S. Government a plan for seizing and holding the five southwest provinces of China, 
thereby severing the lines of communication by which the Communists supply the North 
Vietnamese. To date, I have received no reaction to this proposal. 


4. I replied that we knew there are Chinese railroad engineer units in North Vietnam and, 
probably, some anti-aircraft units. The MOD had told me that electronic intercepts revealed 
four infantry regiments had been deployed there also. [Jess than I line of text not 
declassified] As to the plan for invading mainland China, General Yu had briefed me earlier 
that afternoon on the concept. The requirements for such an operation were very large, as I 
had pointed out to the MOD the needed naval and air effort would be great. The President 
then made the following points: 


a. Iam convinced you cannot achieve any lasting conclusion of the Vietnam problem until 
you have settled the problem of Communist China; 





b. In reaching this settlement you should use local troops to a much greater extent. You 
should not send U.S. troops into North Vietnam or Thailand. You should think of ways to 
use GRC forces, and the best way to use GRC forces is the plan I have proposed to seize 
and hold the five southwest provinces of China. This plan would require no U.S. ground 
forces; GRC ground forces could do the job and effectively sever ChiCom support to the 
trouble spots in Southeast Asia. 


c. We know that the people of the mainland would welcome our forces. If you were to use 
one-half the power you are using in South Vietnam and help put GRC troops on the 
mainland, you could solve your Southeast Asian problems. The ChiComs are in no degree 
as strong as the Germans were in Europe; you would not need to involve yourselves on 
anything like the scale of Normandy. 


d. We should make greater efforts to arrive at common understandings and common plans 
for action. In dealing with Asian problems, you should consult with Asians more than you 
do. In dealing with the Chinese Communists, you should listen more to the GRC; we have 
knowledge and experience which could help you. 


e. | am speaking very frankly and honestly as to my convictions. I am speaking as a long- 
time friend of the United States, not exaggerating here and holding back a little there. 


f. Please inform President Johnson, Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara of my views. 


5. To the foregoing statements, which were not delivered in that order or in one declaration, 
I replied substantially as follows: 


a. The planning by the GRC for invasion of mainland China should, as already discussed, 
be continued. I would hope that we would continue to be informed. 


b. The reason I was in Taiwan was to consult with GRC officials, to attempt to see Asia 
through Asian eyes. I pointed out that the forthcoming visit of Vice President Humphrey 
would give the President the opportunity to present his views directly to the second-ranking 
elected official of the United States. 


c. | had no doubt but that he was speaking from the heart; no one who heard him could 
think otherwise. 


d. I would, of course, convey his views to President Johnson, Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
McNamara as he requested. 


6. Comment: An interesting sidelight on my conversations with President Chiang Kai-shek 
is provided by the context of my earlier meeting that day with Minister of Defense Chiang 
Ching-kuo and certain senior officers of the Chinese General Staff. This meeting lasted one 
hour and twenty minutes. The greater portion of that time was devoted to a general 
discussion of the situation in Vietnam, deficiencies in GRC forces and a discussion of 
Chinese proposals for additional military assistance in critical areas such as modern radars, 
submarines, and an accelerated F-5 program. Only about ten minutes was consumed by a 
briefing by General Yu, Vice Chief of the General Staff, on the plan for the invasion of 
mainland China to seize the five southwestern provinces and sever ChiCom lines of 
communications into North Vietnam. General Yu made the remarkable statement that "99 


per cent of the population of the five southwestern provinces" would adhere to Chiang Kai- 
shek's cause. Other than that, I gained the distinct impression that the presentation was pro 
forma and that the military had a far better appreciation of the difficulties of transportation 
and air support required for such a considerable operation. At any rate, when I pointed out 
the logistic and other problems involved, very little rebuttal was attempted by the Chinese 
officers except for the implication that I overestimated the difficulties and underestimated 
the degree to which the Chinese people would welcome Chiang Kai-shek's return to the 
mainland of China. On the other hand, President Chiang Kai-shek made two demands for 
action in straight forward language. These were: (a) An explicit request for the United 
States to put GRC forces ashore to reconquer the five southwestern provinces; and (b) a 
complaint that the U.S. Government fails to consult him with sufficient frequency or to 
heed his advice when it is offered. 


7. Recommendations: If one considers the age and background of President Chiang Kai- 
shek, his remarks are perfectly understandable. He probably recognizes that the Vietnamese 
War provides him with his last opportunity to return to mainland China with any hope of 
establishing and maintaining himself there. Moreover, he probably believes that if he were 
consulted more frequently he would gain influence in U.S. Government Councils which, 
over time, would lead to the adoption of the plan for the invasion which he advocates. In 
view of the fact that his military staff continues unilateral planning for the invasion, keeping 
our Embassy and our military personnel in Taiwan informed, we can adopt one of two 
tactics in dealing with him. First, we can tell him frankly that an invasion supported by 
United States forces is out of the question at this time; or, second, we can continue our 
present posture of being interested but uncommitted onlookers. I, myself, advocate the first 
course of action, although it would have to be done tactfully and perhaps sweetened by 
some addition of military assistance to assuage his pride. As to additional consultation, I 
believe it would be in the best interests of continued amity and cooperation for the U.S. 
Government to consult with President Chiang Kai-shek frequently on many aspects of 
Asian problems. After all, we would not be committed to accept his views anymore than the 
views of other Asian leaders whom we do consult on a regular basis. 


Earle G. Wheeler 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 


116. Telegram From the White House Situation Room to President Johnson in 
Texas/1/ 


Washington, January 2, 1966, 1745Z. 


/1/Source: Johnson Library, National Security File, International File, Vice President Trip, 
Far East, 12/27/65. Top Secret; Exdis. A handwritten "L" on the source text indicates that 
the President saw it. 


CAP 66018. For the President from the Vice President. Report on conversation with 
President Chiang Kai-shek/2/ and Foreign Minister Yi Tong-won of Republic of China; 
Prime Minister Chung Il-kwon and President Park of Korea. 


